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Letters on Musical Subjects. 
VI. 
Music a LANGUAGE. — SoNATA IN E FLAT 
BY BEETHOVEN. 


My Dear Friend, —In my last letter to you I 
made the statement, that music, though speaking 
to our feelings directly, without the aid of the 
understanding, and in its expression not necessa- 
rily following a logical order, (as shown in the G 
major Sonata, op. 14,"No. 2), may yet depict 
emotions in an order so logical, that the under- 
standing may reduce them to words. Such 
works present the closest union of the feelings 
and the understanding, and by thus summing up 
the principal and ruling powers in the nature of 
man, show us the Art of Music in its highest and 
ultimate development. 

Such a work we have in the E flat major So- 
nata, op. 81, by Beethoven, which he entitled 
“ Les Adieux, [ Absence etle Retour.” The origin 
of it, or rather the time and ruling events in 
Beethoven’s life leading to it, are not known to 
me. But the meaning is nevertheless clear, 
though we are not able to prove how the work 
was rooted in Beethoven’s life. A speedy publi- 
eation of his life, for which the “ Diarist” has 
been collecting materials so long and with so 
much indefatigable zeal might help us to find out 
its connection with Beethoven’s own experience. 
Fortunately we do not need such an explanation. 
The poet speaks to us in Nature’s own tones, un- 
mistakeably ; and our sympathy as well as our 
understanding are equally interested in the de- 
velopment of the beautiful work. 

The Sonata opens with a thoughtful Adagio, 
two-four time, E flat major, which is the Intro- 
duction. Its first two measures contain the prin- 
cipal motives of the first and second movements 
of the Sonata. The first three tones (in the in- 
tervals of a Third, a Fifth, and a Sixth) are the 
music to the title of the movement: “ Lebewohl,” 
fare thee well. This motive we shall meet fre- 
quently in all the various gradations from loving 
tenderness to bitter anguish. M 2 in inversion 
we shall find again as the principal motive of 
movement two. This introduction, beginning 
cheerfully, immediately changes to plaintive ques- 
tions, as if the loving woman were asking : “ Must 
you go; can not you stay with me here, where 
arms of love embrace you?” It closes pianissi- 
mo. 

You may remember an engraving, representing 
a young wife tying the white ribbon around the 
arm of her Huguenot husband, who is about 
leaving her, never to return. There you have 
these 16 measures represented by the hand of 
the painter. It is the same sad, loving face, ten- 
derly looking up to the man of her heart; our 
poet made it speak her love and anguish. 

In the first two measures the Allegro, 2-2 time, 
bursts forth in bitter grief, calmed down in trust- 





5—15 express the loving emotions, that chase 
away that first grief, which however, is to return 
presently. M. 16—18 lead to a mournful duet 
of the lovers which in both parts repeats the mo- 
tive first of the introduction, changing in m 30— 
33 to assuring tenderness. Half in grief and 
half in love m 34—41 represent the mixed feeling 
so natural at parting, and in m 42—49 the part 
closes, followed in 50—53 by that first motive 
leading back to the beginning. After the repeti- 
tion follows the second part, m 54—95, which is 
shorter than usual, and, like the second part of 
the last movement, quiet instead of being full of 
motion and increased life. The reason is obvi- 
ous. With artistic taste and true to nature the 
poet here represents the heighth of grief, as in the 
last movement the sum of bliss, both of which 
are silent, by soft, sweet sighs, and by happiest, 
tenderest forgetfulness of self in the embrace of 
each other in the last movement. Hence the 
character and size of the second parts of both 
movements. Thus this second part consists of 
the first motive accompanied by the second, 
which in the Introduction and in the second 
movement is so expressive of grief and sorrow, 
mostly on diminished seventh chords. Only in 
measures 74 and 76 the Soprano sighs out a sweet 
lament, and in 77—79, diminishing from a forte, 
the single assuring phrase in this part occurs, sim- 
ilar to m 1—4. The rest to m 93 is grief, sigh- 
ing, almost sobbing. After two leading over 
measures the third part repeats the first to m 147 
entire, and in m 148—166 the m 1—11 of the 
same part come in again, when they are followed 
by the Coda m 167—241. The violence, the bit- 
terness, the desolation of grief are yet moderated, 
and so represented in this movement, by the pres- 
ehce of the departing friend. And the painful 
emotions are charmed away by the hope of his 
return. He is not going to leave forever; these 
eyes shall yet rest on his beloved face, these arms 
shall yet embrace the dear form, this heart yet 
beat against the heart of the returning friend. 
And so sweet hope mingles with the parting 
“ Lebewohl,” fare thee well. This the Coda says, 
when that first motive is accompanied by cheer- 
ful, loving runs now in the bass, now in the treble. 
The pen despairs of describing all the shades of 
feeling, which the music sings out in most perfect 
truthfulness. Not even the inspired poet were 
able to fill us with those emotions, which the tones 
excite in every sympathetic heart. And thus, 
without attempting any further description, I 
leave it to you, my dear friend, to feel the love 
and the sorrow, the doubts and the assurance, 
which the tone-poet sings out in sweetest tones, 
and which will wake an echo in your own bosom. 
I remark in conclusion, that Beethoven with per- 
fect consciousness and fitness, makes strange 
chords mingle, as those farewells mingle in one 
accent though uttered by two voices. You will 
at once sce these Dominant and Tonic chords 
sounding together in m 18—20. Critics (they 
severely remarked of course on this violation of 
harmonic laws, when the work was first pub- 








lished) do not always feel the truth of nature. 
The feeling, sympathetic heart does. 

It would be equally useless to attempt a de- 
scription of the second movement of the Sonata, 
headed, “ Die Abwesenheit (? Absence),” Andante 
espressivo, C minor, 2-4 time. It is not even ne- 
cessary to state the two elements that make up 
the movement, utter desolation of grief and 
tenderest, most loving remembrance of the absent 
friend. The meaning is obvious. And yet it 
takes a heart well skilled in bearing ill, a heart 
that had to suffer bitterest anguish at the hands 
of Fate, a heart rich in experience and in sor- 
rows, to feel all the grief, all the love, that speak 
to usin this movement. Alas! he had suffered 
much himself. Alone, with his soul burning with 
love for a being, he might call his own; alone, 
after he had loved so deeply and tenderly, with 
no one to share his joys, to bear his troubles with 
him: a lonely man and well versed in sorrows, 
he might write sucha lay. Here is a counterpart 
to his “ Adelaide” or to the Allegretto from the 
eighth Symphony. In m 1—36 those contrasting 
emotions are described. The principal motive of 
the movement fills the m 37—42. 

These last six measures lead over without a 
stop to the last movement entitled “ Das Wie- 
dersehen (Le Retour)” in 6-8 time, Vivacissi- 
mamente in E flat major. An introduction m 
1—10 ascending and descending on the Domin- 
ant-seventh chord in quickest, impetuous runs 
fitly represents the whirl of an overwhelming joy 
at meeting again. A simple motive of three 
notes alternating on a few chords, now sung by 
the Soprano, then by the Basso, the latter ac- 
companied by a graceful figure in the Soprano in 
m 11—28 and runs on the Tonic and Dominant 
chords in m 29—36 picture the loving joyous 
emotions of the re-united couple. Short tones 
on two chords m, 37—44, much like joy too full 
for coherent speech, represent the feeling natu- 
rally following the first outburst of blissful happi- 
ness, that namely of half doubtful, half assured 
certainty. “Is it you, yourself again?” they 
seem to ask. As if sobbing with very bliss, the 
Soprano in short and tender cries accompanies 
the same chords in m 45—52. Here a melody 
of simplest structure, counting two measures 
only, enters, which represents the feeling of being 
one-in-one again, sweetly, dreamily. It is a 
duetto, the voices proceeding in contrary motion, 
and is accompanied by a trill in the middle in m 
53—56. A cadence on quick runs m 57—60, 
leads to the same sweet melody m 61—64, follow- 
ed by the same cadence, this time in the basso, 
and is succeeded by a phrase calling back the 
tender longings of the time of separation most 
feelingly, m 69—72. Four measures, melody and 
harmony the same as in those sweet measures 84 
and 85 from “ Adelaide,” on the words: “ One 
day, O wonder, on my grave a flower will spring 
from the ashes of my heart,” follow, an expres- 
sion naturally of the same loving emotions; and 
in m 77—81 strong runs form a satisfactory close 
to the first part. 
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The second part of necessity assumes a more 
quiet character, since the first and third parts of 
this movement are so full of motion. It begins 
in m 83—88 with similar doubts and reassurance, 
as we found in m 37—44 of the first part, leading 
over in a most simple and loving succession of 
chords m 89—94 to the same sweet melody we 
found in the first part m 53—56. In m104—110 
the second part closcs and is followed by the 
third, which in more animated treatment repeats 
all of the first part tom177. In this m the 
Coda begins poco Andante, repeating in m 177— 
11 
changes, simple and in loving ‘Thirds; m 186— 
191 bring a variation on the same motive. It is 
a thoughtful, blissful reverie as it were; and 
lovingly, as if a symbol of the happy reunion, in 
contrary motion, yearning for each other, the 
chords ascending and descending towards each 
other in Thirds and Fourths pause on the Dom- 
inant-seventh in 191 poco ritardando, whence in 
the original quick tempo the piece comes to a 
happy close in m 197. 

Here we have a poem of the most perfect truth- 
fulness to nature, in noblest expression describing 
a succession of emotions as they necessarily fol- 
low and derive from, one another. So two 
hearts feel in actual life at parting, in separation 
and on their blissful reunion again. There is a 
psychological necessity in the succession of those 
feelings; and this series may be represented in 
words or it may form a subject for the brush of 
the artist or the chisel of the sculptor. 

This work is one of those, as I said at the be- 
ginning of the letter, that show us the two sides 
of the nature of man, sentiment and understand- 
ing in closest transubstantiation, in oneness; one 
of those boundary stones of the Art, to overstep 
which is impossible. 

I might have chosen for illustration almost any 
of the Quatuors of Haydn and one of the last by 
Beethoven; or a Symphony by Mozart, such as 
for instance the lovely first, contrasting it with 
the third or fifth or seventh or ninth of Beet- 
hoven. But not knowing whether they would be 
as accessible to you as these Sonatas, I made 
them serve my purpose. 

In the next letter we may try to find the ele- 
mentary forms made use of to express a senti- 
ment, and speak of the manner in which to find 
them, to make them apparent to the eye and 
through it to the understanding. Meanwhile I 
am, as ever, your friend, G. A. Scumirt. 

Cambridge, April 7th, 1860. 

oe 
Review of Marx's Beethoven. 
(From the Atlantic Monthly.) 


Ludwig van Beethoven. Leben und Schaffen. Herausgegeben 
yon Adolph Bernhard Marx. 2 vols. vo. Berlin, 1859. pp 
879, 889. 

Beethoven died March 26, 1827, and thirty years 
assed away without any satisfactory biography of 
im. The notices and anecdotes of Seyfried, (1832,) 

Wegeler, and Ries, (1838,) the somewhat more ex- 

tended sketch by Schindler, (1840, second edition 

1845,) and what in various forms, often of very 

doubtful veracity, appeared from time to time in per- 

iodical publications, musical and other, remained the 
only sources of information respecting the great 
master, and the history of his works, available to the 
public, even the German public. Wegeler’s “ Notiz- 
en” are indispensable for the early history of the 
composer; Schindler’s “ Biographie,” for that of 
his later years. Careful scrutiny has failed to detect 
any important error in the statements of the former, 
or in those of the latter, where he professedly speaks 
from personal knowledge. Schindler is one of the 
best-abused men in Germany,—perhaps has given 
sufficient occasion for it,—but we must bear this tes- 
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timony to the value of his work, unsatisfactory as it 
is. Seyfried and Ries give little more than personal 
reminiscences of a period ending some twenty-five or 
thirty years before they wrote. The one is always 
careless ; the other died too suddenly to give his 
hastily written anecdotes revision. Both must be 
corrected (as they may easily be, but have not yet 
been) by contemporancous authorities. Their errors 
are constantly repeated in the biographical articles 
upon Becthoven which we find in the Encyclopedias, 
with one exception, the article in the “ New Amer- 
ican,” published by the Appletons. 

A life of Beethoven, founded upon a careful digest 
of these writers, combined with the materials scatter- 
ed through other publications,—even though no orig- 
inal researches were made,—was sti!l a desideratum, 
when the very remarkable work upon Mozart, by the 
Russian, Alexander Oulibichef, appeared, and arous- 
eda singular excitement in the German musical cir- 
cles through the real or supposed injustice towards 
Beethoven into which the hero-worship of the author 
had led him. We had hopes that now some one of 
the great master’s countrymen would give us some- 
thing worthy of him; but the excitement expended 
itself in pamphlets and articles in periodicals, in 
which as little was done for Beethoven’s history as 
was effected against the views of Oulibichef. 

Another Russian, however, Wilhelm von Lenz, 
came to the rescue in two works,—“ Beethoven et 
ses trois Styles,” (2 vols. 8vo. St. Petersburg, 1852,) 
and “ Beethoven, eine Kunststudie”’ (2 vols. 12mo. 
Cassel, 1855). A very feeble champion, this Herr 
von Lenz. The first of his two works—in French, 
rather of the Stratford-at-Bow order,—consists prin- 
cipally of an “ Analyse des Sonates de Piano” of 
Beethoven, in which these works are indeed mach 
talked about, but not analyzed. The author, an 
amateur, has plenty of zeal, but unluckily, neither 
the musical Knowledge nor the critical skill for his 
self-imposed task. We mention this book only be- 
‘ause the second volume closes with a *‘ Catalogue 
critique, chronologique, et anecdotique,” in which 
the author has, with great industry and care, and for 
the first time, brought together the principal histori- 
cal notices of Beethoven’s works, scattered through 
the pages of the books above noticed and the fifty 
quarto volumes of the “ Leipziger Allgemeine Mu- 
sikalische Zeitung.” 

The first volume of “ Beethoven, cine Kunst- 
studie”’ is a “ Leben des Meisters,” a mere sketch, 
made up from the same works as the “ Catalogue,” 
with a very few additions from other sources. As a 
biographer, Lenz fails as signally as in his capacity 
of critic. Much original matter, from one living so 
far away, was not to be expected ; but he has made 
no commendable use of the printed authorities which 
he had at hand. His style is bombastic and feeble ; 
there is neither a logical nor a chronological progress 
to his narrative; moreover, he is not always trast- 
worthy, even in matters personal to himself ;—at all 
everts, A very interesting account of a meeting be- 
tween him and Mendelssohn, at the house of Mos- 
cheles in London,—apropos of nothing,—has called 
out a letter from the latter in a Leipzig musical jour- 
nal, in which the whole story is declared to be with- 
out foundation. In our references to Lenz, we shall 
consider his “ Catalogue” and his “Leben des 
Meisters ” as complements to each other, and form- 
ing a single work. 

Lenz’s “ Beethoven et ses trois Styles ” was avow- 
edly directed against Oulibichef, and called out a reply 
from that gentleman, with the title, “ Beethoven, ses 
Critiques et ses Glossateurs,” (Svo. Paris and Leip- 
zig, 1857,) in which poor Lenz is annihilated, but 
which makes no pretensions to biographical value. 
It contains, indeed, a sketch of the master’s life ; it is 
but a sketch, so highly colored, such a mere painting 
of Beethoven as he existed in the author’s fancy,— 
not in real life,—as to convey a most false idea of 
him and of his fortunes. The introduction is an 
admirable sketch of the progress of music during 
the first twenty-five years of the present century,—a 
supplement to his famous view of modern music in 
his work upon Mozart. His analyses of such of 
Beethoven’s works as met his approbation are mas- 
terly and unrivalled, save by certain articles from the 

ens of Hoffmann and our own writer Dwight. 

yith the later works of the composer Oulibichef 
had no sympathy. Haydn and Mozart had given 
him his standards of perfection. We can forgive 
Beethoven, when at times he rises above all forms 
and rules in seeking new means of expression; Ouli- 
bichef could not. 

But it is not endless discussions of Beethoven’s 
works which the public—at all events, our publie— 
demands. We wish his biography,—the history of 
his life. What has been given us does but whet the 
appetite. We wish to have the many original sour- 
ces, still sealed to us, explored, and the results of 





this labor honestly given us. None of the writers 
above-mentioned have been in a position to do this, 
and their publications are but materials for the use of 
the true biographer, when he shall appear. 

It was therefore with a pleasure as great as it was 
unexpected, that we saw, some months since, the an- 
nouncement of the volumes named at the head of 
this article. They now lie before us. We have giv- 
en them avery careful examination, and shall now 
endeavor to do them full justice, granting them much 
more space than has yet been accorded to them in 
any German publication which has come under our 
notice, because out of Germany the reputation of the 
author is far greater than at home,—whether upon 
the old principle, that the “ prophet is not without 
honor,” ete., we hope hereafter to make clear. 

Some particulars respecting Dr. Marx may find 
place here, as proving that from no man, perhaps, 
have we the right to expect so much, in a biography 
of Beethoven, as from him. We draw them mostly 
from Schilling’s ‘‘ Encyclopadie der gesammten mu- 
sikalischen Wissenschaft,” Vol. 1V., Stuttgart, 1841, 
—a work which deserves to be better known in our 
country. It is worthy of note, that in this work, of 
which Mozart fills eight pages, Handel, Bach, Haydn, 
and Beethoven seven to seven and a half each, Gluck 
six and a quarter, Meyerbeer four, and Weber four 
and a half, Marx, eighteen years since, occupied five. 

Adolph Bernhard Marx Was born at Halle, Nov. 
17, 1799, and, like so many of the distinguished mu- 
sicians of recent times, is of Jewish descent. He 
studied at the University of his native city, choosing 
the law for his profession, but making music the oc- 
eupation of his leisure hours,—the well-known con- 
trapuntist, Tiirk, being his instractor in musical the- 
ory and composition. “ He [Tiirk] soon saw whom 
he had before him, and told Marx at once that he 
was born to be a musician.”’* 

Soon after finishing his legal studies, Marx remov- 
ed to Berlin, as the place where he could best enjoy 
the means of artistic eultare. ‘For one quite with- 
out fortune, merely to live in a strange city demands 
great strength of character ; but to go farther and fit 
one’s self for a career and for a position in the fature, 
which even under the best auspices is of very difficult 
attainment, and beside all this, to have others de- 
pendent upon him for the necessaries of life,—what 
a burden to bear!....By a very intellectual system 
of instruction in singing and in composition, and, 
at a later period (1824—3I1,) by editing the 
‘Berliner Allgemeine Mausik-zeitung,’ and sev- 
eral theoretical and practical mausieal works, he 
earned the means of subsistence. Never was a 
periodical more conscientiously edited. It was for 
Marx hke an official station, and his seven years upon 
that paper were in fact a preparation for the position 
of Public Teacher, to which in 1830 he was appoint- 
ed, in the University at Berlin, after having declined 
a judicial position offered to him, with a fair salary, 
in one of the provinces. Honorably has he since 
that period filled his station, however great the pains 
which have been taken in various quarters that it 
shonld not be said of him, ‘ Virtus post num- 
mos !’’”* : 

“The diploma of Doctor of Music Marx received 
from the University at Marburg; and thereupon {?) 
obtained the greatest applause for a course of lec- 
tures, in part strictly scientific for the musician, and 
in part upon the history of music, its philosophy, ete. ; 
also, as Music-Director of the University, he has 
brought (1841) the academic choir into such a flou- 
rishing state, both as to numbers and skill, as to be 
adequate to the most difficult music.”t 

Again we read,—‘‘ We remember, that, sone time 
since, Fétis, at Paris, pointed out Marx as the one 
who had introduced the philosophy of Kant into 
music.” Were this so, so much the more credit to 
Marx, who, at that time, we are mformed, had never 
studied the works of the philosopher of Konigsberg, 
and his basing music upon the Kantian philosophy 
is therefore but a proof of the profandity of his 
genius, 

From the same article we extract the following 
list of his productions :—1. A work on Singing, in 
three parts ; the second and third of which “contain 
throughout admirable and novel remarks.” 2. 
“Maigruss” (Maygreeting). ‘“ This pamphlet, hu- 
morons and delicate, yet powerfully written,” calls 
attention to certain novel views of its author in re- 
gard to music. 38. Articles in the “ Cacilia,” a mu- 
sical periodical. 4. Essay on Mandel’s works. 5. 
A work on Composition. 6. Several biagraphies 
and other articles in Schilling’s Eneyclopsedia,— 
“ indeed, all the articles signed A. B.M.” 7. Edi- 
tions of several of Bach’s and Handel’s works. To 
these we may now add his extensive treatise upon 
Musical Science, in four volumes, his ‘‘ Music in the 
Nineteenth Century,’’ and the work which is now 


before us. 


*Article in Schilling. tIbid. 
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Of musical compositions we find the following no- 
ticed :—1. Music to Goethe’s “ Jery und Biately,”— 
which, in theatrical parlance, was shockingly damn- 
ed ;—but then “its author had made many enemies 
as editor of the * Musikalische Zeitung,’”’ and the 
singers and actors embraced this opportunity of re- 
venge. 2. Music to the melodrama, ‘ Die Rache 
wartet,” (Vengeance waits,) by Willibald Alexis, 
the scenes of which are laid in Poland at the time of 
Napoleon’s fatal Russian expedition. ‘‘ This back- 
ground was the theme of the music, which consisted 
of a little more than the overture and entr’actes, but 
was held by musicians of note to be both grand and 
profound. The character of the campaign of 1812, 
especially, was given in the overture with terrible 
truth of expression. Still, however, the work did 
not succeed.” 3. “ Undine’s Greeting,’ text by 
Fouqué, with a festive symphony, composed on the 
occasion of the marriage of the present Prince Re- 
gent of Prussia. This was also damned,—but then, 
it was badly executed! 4. Symphony,— The Fall 
of Warsaw,”’—-still manuscript. ‘ The music paints 
most touchingly the rash, superficial, chivalrous char- 
acter of the Poles, their love of freedom amid the 
thunder of cannon, their terrible fall in the bloody 
defeat, their solitary condition on strange soil, the 
awful judgment that fell upon that people.” We 
are sorry to add, that the Berlin orchestras will not 
play this work,—preferring Mozart, Haydn, Beet- 
hoven. 5. A Choral and Organ Book,—“ one of 
Marx’s most interesting works.” 6. “ Nahib,”—a 
series of songs, the music of which “is gentle, ten- 
der, and full of Oriental feeling.” 7. “John the 
Baptist,” an oratorio,—twice performed by the Uni- 
versity choir in one of the churches of Berlin. “A 
great charm is found inthe peculiar sharpness of 
characterization which distinguishes this music. The 
solos and choruses, being held throughout in spirited 
declamation,—the music not being aggravated in 
conyentional tone-masses, but developed vigorously 
after the sense of the text,—are distinguished from 
those in the works of recent composers.” Unfortun- 
ately for Marx, the public preferred the solos and 
choruses of such recent composers as Meyerheer, 
Mendelssohn, and Schumann to his. A few songs 
and hymns completed the list of his works at that 
time. 

“ At present,” (1841,) says our authority, “ Marx 
is laboring upon an oratorio, ‘ Moses,’ for which he 
long since made studies, and which in its profound 
conception of character will have but few equals.” 

The “ Moses’”’ was long since finished, and was 
performed in several places ; but the public has not 
proved alive to its merits, and it fares no better than 
did Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony in its nonage. 

We have perhaps quoted somewhat too largely 
from the article in Schilling; but have thought so 
much necessary to give the reader the basis of the 
great reputation which Marx has, particularly in 
England and the United States ;—for, singular as 
the fact may appear, we are unable to recall the name 
of any young composer who has appeared and gained 
any considerable degree of success, since Marx be- 
gan to teach, whom he can claim as his pupil. Most 
of the younger generations are from the schools of 
Hauptmann, Haupt, Dehn, the Schneiders, and the 
Vienna and Prague professors. Marx’s reputation, 
then, is that of an author,—a writer upon music. 

There is one fact, however, worthy of mention in 
regard to the article from which we have quoted, 
which, while it exhibits the modesty of Marx,—mod- 
esty, the ornament of true greatness,—may (or may 
not) add weight to the extracts we have made from 
it,—namely, that the article was written for Schilling 
by Marx himself. 

We have, then, a man of three-score years, whose 
youth and early manhood fell in the period of Beet- 

oven’s greatest efforts and fame; a musician by 
profession, and composer, but, through “ the opposi- 
tion of singers and musicians and the scandalous 
journalism ” of Berlin, forced from the path of com- 
position into that of the science and literature of the 
art; for thirty years lecturer on the history and phil- 
osophy of music; professor of the art in the first of 
German universities, a position, both social and pro- 
fessional, which gives him command of all the sour- 
ces of information ; dweller in a city which possesses 
one of the finest musical libraries in the world, that, 
too, in which the bulk of the Beethoven papers are 
preserved,—a city, moreover, in which more than in 
any other the more profound works of the master are 
studied and publicly performed. Certainly, from no 
man living have we the right to expect so mnch, as 
biographer of Beethoven, as from this man. 

We have no extravagant ideas of the value of the 
so-called Conversation-Books of Beethoven. We 
are aware that they seldom contain anything from 
the hand of the master himself,—being made up, of 
course, of what people had to say to him; but one 








hundred and thirty-eight such books—though in many 
cases but a sheet or two of foolscap doubled together, 
generally filled with mere lead-pencil scribbling, now 
by his brother, now by the nephew, then by Schindler 
or the old housekeeper, upon money matters and 
domestic arrangements, but often by artists, poets, 
and literary men, not only of Vienna, but in some 
eases even from England, and in one from America 
—must contain a great mass of matter, which places 
onefamidst those by whom the master was surrounded, 
makes one to “ know his goings-out and his comings- 
in,” and occasionally facts of high importance in 
the study of his character, and the circumstances in 
which he spent his last years. For some twelve 
years these books have been in Berlin and at the dis- 
posal of Marx. The numerous files of musical pe- 
riodicals and the mass of musical biography and re- 
cent musical history preserved in the Royal Library 
must be of inestimable value to the writer on Beet- 
hoven,—a value which Marx must fully appreciate, 
both from his former labors as editor, snd his more 
recent ones as contributor of biographical articles to 
Schilling’s Encyclopedia. 

As we take up this new life of Beethoven, then, 
the measure of our expectations is the reputation of 
the author, plus the means, the materials, at his com- 
mand. And certainly the first impression made by 
these two goodly volumes is a very favorable one ; 
for, making due allowance for the music scattered 
through them with not too lavish a hand, by way of 
examples, we have still some six hundred solid pages 
of reading matter,—space enough in which to answer 
many a vexed question, clear up many a dark point, 
give us the results of widely extended researches, 
and place Beethoven the Man and the Composer be- 
fore us in “ Leben und Schatfen,”—in his life and 
his labors. 

In the first cursory glance through the work, we 
were struck by an apparent disproportion of space 
allotted to different topics, and have taken some pains 
to examine to how great an extent this disproportion 
really exists. We find that in the first volume, four 
works,—the First, Second, and Third Symphonies 
and the opera “ Leonore ” or “ Fidelio” oceupy 136 
of the 375 pages; in the second, that the other five 
Symphonies and the “ Missa Solemnis’”’ fill out 123 
of the 330 pages. Bearing in mind that the works 
of Beethoven which have Opus numbers—not to 
speak of the others—amount to 137, and that, in 
some cases, three and even six compositions, so im- 
portant as the Rasoumowsky Quartets, for instance, 
are included in a single Opus, the disproportion really 
appears very great. We notice, moreover, that just 
those works which are most familiar to the public, 
which have for thirty years or more been subjects of 
never-ending discussion, and which one would natu- 
rally suppose might be dismissed in fewest words,— 
that these are the works which oceupyso much space. 
What is there so new to be said of the “ Heroic 
Symphony ”’ that fifty pages should be allotted to it, 
while the ballet “ Prometheus,” still strange to near- 
ly every reader, should be dismissed in three ? 

We find it also somewhat remarkable that Marx 
thinks it necessary to give his own notions of musi- 
cal form to the extent of nineteen pages, (Vol. I. 
pp. 79 et seq.,) preparatory to his discussion of the 
greater works of the master, and yet is able to con- 
dense the history of Beethoven’s first twenty-two 
years—the period, in our view, the most important 
in making him what he was—in sixteen! We have 
not space to follow this out farther, and only add, 
that, were this work a mere catch-penny affair by an 
unknown writer, we should suspect him of “ draw- 
ing out the thread of his verbosity ” on topics where 
materials are plenty and talk is easy, in preference 
to the labor of original research on points less 
known. 

In reading the work carefully, two points strike us 
in relation to his printed authorities: first, that the 
list of those quoted by Lenz in his “ Catalogue ” 
and “Leben des Meisters” comprises nearly all 
those cited by Marx; the principal additions being 
the works of Lenz, Oulibichef, and A. B. Marx,— 
the latter of which he exhibits great skill in finding 
and making opportunities to advertise ;—and sec- 
ondly, that, where the Russian writer, through haste, 
carelessness, or the want of means to verify facts 
and correct errors, falls into mistakes, the Berlin 
Professor generally agrees with him. As it is im- 
possible that a gentleman who for nearly thirty 
years ‘‘writes himself, in any bill, warrant, quit- 
tance, or obligation,” Extraordinary Professor of a 
great German University, should simply adopt the 
labors of an obscure Russian writer without acknow- 
ledgment, we can only suppose these resemblances to 
be coincidences. These coincidences ure, neverthe- 
less, So numerous, that we may say in general, what 
Lenz knew of the history of the man Beethoven and 
his works is known to Marx,—what was unknown 








| to the former is equally unknown to the latter. 
| Marx, however, occasionally quotes passages from 

Schindler, Wegeler, and Ries at length, to which 
| Lenz only gives references. We will note a few of 
| the coincidences between the two writers. 

Here is the first sentence of the biography :— 
* Ludwig van Beethoven was born to his father, a 
singer in the chapel of the Elector Max Franz, Arch- 
bishop of Cologne, Dec. 17, 1770.” (Marx, Vol. I. 
p. 4.) Beethoven was fourteen years old when this 
| Elector came to Bonn. Max Franz is confounded 
| with Max Friedrich,—a singular mistake, since Weg- 
| eler writes the name in full. It may, however, be a 
| typographical error, or a lapsus penne on the part of 
| Marx. We give him all the benefit of the doubt; 
| but, unluckily, we read on p. 12, that the Arch 
| bishop, “brother of Joseph II.,” called the Pro- 
testant Neefe from the theatre to the organ-loft of 
the Electoral Chapel,—this appointment having in 
fact been made four years before the ‘“ brother of 
Joseph II.” had aught to do with appointments in 
that part of the world. Lenz confounds the two 
Electors in precisely the same manner. 

Both Lenz and Marx (p. 9) relate the old explod- 
ed story of the child Beethoven and the spider. The 
former found it in the “ Leipziger Allgemeine Mu- 
sikalische Zeitung,” and probably had not authori- 
ties at hand to correct it. Ilad Marx sent to the 
Library for Disjouval’s “ Arachnologie,” the work 
which he gives as his authority, he would have found, 
that, not Beethoven, but the French violinist Ber- 
thaume, was the hero of the anecdote, as, indeed, is 
also related in Schilling’s Encyclopedia, not many 
pages after Marx’s own article on Beethoven in that 
work, > 
That Lenz should misdate Beethoven’s visit to 
Berlin is not strange ; that Marx, a Berliner, should, 
is. Nor is it remarkable that Lenz knows nothing of 
Beethoven’s years of service as member of the Elec- 
toral orchestra at Bonn; but how Marx should have 
overlooked it, in case he has made any researches 
into the composer’s early history, is beyond our com- 
prehension. 

Schindler has mistaken the date of certain letters 
written by Becthoven long before he had any person- 
al intercourse with him, the notes to Julia Guicci- 
ardi, which he dates 1806. Both Lenz and Marx 
follow him in the date; both quote Beethoven’s 
words, that the lady in question married Count Gal- 
lenberg before the departure of the latter to Italy ; 
both coincide in overlooking the circumstances re- 
lated in the “ Leipziger Allgemeine Musikalische 
Zeitung,” that, before June, 1806, a grand perform- 
ance of music, composed and directed by Gallenberg, 
took place at Naples in honor of Joseph Bonaparte ; 
proof sufficient that Beethoven could not in July of 
that year have addressed the lady in these terms : 
“Mein Engel, mein Alles, mein Ich!” 

Both Marx and Lenz relate the following anecdote. 
Haydn, meeting Beethoven, praised the Septet of 
the latter; upon which the young man exclaimed, 
deprecatingly, ‘ Ah, it is far from being a ‘ Crea- 
tion’!” To which Haydn replied, “ That you 
could not have written, for you are an atheist !”” 

That the absurdity of making Beethoven, then a 
man of thirty and supposed to be possessed of com- 
mon sense, hint at any comparison of a picce of 
chamber-musie with one of the grandest of oratorios, 
and that, too, to the author himself, should not have 
struck Marx, is strange; nor is it less so, that, in the 
course of his researches, he has not met with the 
correction of the story, by the late Alois Fuchs of 
Vienna. 

In fact, the ballet “ Prometheus,” in which the 
progress of man from a state of rude nature to the 
highest culture and refinement is depicted, and the 
“ Creation,” were both given for the first time within 
a few weeks of cach other. The affinity of the sub- 
jects is clear, and the remark of the young man, 
“ Ah, dear papa, it is far from being a ‘ Creation?!” 
is only natural. “No,” said Haydn, “ it is indeed 
nota ‘Creation,’ nor do I think its author will ever 
reach that!” 

In the dates given by Marx to Beethoven’s com- 
positions he generally coincides with Lenz, in his 
“ Catalogue,” particularly when the latter is wrong, 
and when he differs from him, he is as apt to be 
wrong as right. Any person who has both works at 
command may easily verify this remark. 

But we cannot dwell longer on this point. 

(To be Continued.) 





PCD ec BY LF Mek 
The Diarist Abroad. 

Vienna, Marcu 22.— A few days since I had 
what may be called a musical holiday. In the morn- 
ing I was at the room of one of the finest pianists of 
Vienna, although he does not set himself up as a vir- 
tuoso. Some members of the great orchestra were 
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there and the business was to try a few pieces of 
chamber music and select one for a concert. Of the 
pieces played, one is well worth attention by our 
Quintette club, if still unknown in Boston. It is a 
Quintet for Pianoforte, violin, viola, violoncello, con- 
trabass, by Schubert, op. 114. The first movement 
is not remarkable, though good; the second is an 
Andante, not very deep or grand, but of exceeding 
beanty ; the third a very fine Scherzo ; fourth, varia- 
tions on the “ Forelle,”’ exquisite ; the finale (Allegro 
giusto) a worthy close to the work. Schubert’s fault 
of spinning out his movements too long for the musi- 
cal idea contained is not at all prominent in this 
work, which is one that I think woun!d become a favo- 
rite — perhaps already is — in Boston. 

At midday I went to the opera house to hear Han- 
del’s “ Israel in Egypt.” The choir was piled up on 
the stage ; the huge orchestra, nearly all string instru- 
ments, in the usual place. Where I sat the choruses 
sounded smothered and dead ; but notwithstanding 
this, I could felly sympathize with an Ameaican 
friend who now heard an oratorio for the first time 
in his life, and whose voice choked and tears ran, as 
he, in the intervals, endeavored to express his feel- 
ings at the effect of those mighty combinations of 
tones. Tne choruses were sung by a young society, 
which has not yet attained full command of such mu- 
sic — but in spite of all drawbacks it caused “ my 
soul to mount upon the wings of eagles.” Argue as 
the Bachists may, Handel and Beethoven are still for 
me the two greatest of all the composers. 

In the evening, at Herr Ferdinand Luib’s, I heard 
the little Julia Swoboda, of whom I have before 
spoken, play the pianoforte again. She is so small 
that she has to rest her feet upon a stool when play. 
ing. I discussed with Mr. Wessely the question 
whether her great execution, her power and delicacy, 
her musical conception of the works played, or her 
extraordinary memory, is her strong point, and we 
were alike unable to decide the problem. Of the 
pieces which she played us from memory, I remem- 
ber Beethoven’s Sonata, op. 27, No. 1, his Polonaise, 
op. 89, a Gigue by Mozart and one by Bach, an Al- 
legro by Handel, Schumann’s piece “ Am Abend,” 
and two beautiful pieces in modern style by a young 
composer, Jungmann, who was presnt, viz., a “ Gra- 
cioso” and “Spanier Hiindchen.” These are all I re- 
member. Then we had divers things for four hands, 
and two movements of Beethoven’s FE flat Concerto 
for pianoforte. For this latter the little girl had the 
notes before her, but seldom looked at them. I ad- 
vised Mr. L. to pay Boston and New York a visit 
with her — which I certainly should not do if she 
had nothing but mechanical dexterity. 


Two or three years since this Journal contained a 
notice of Micnary Giinka’s death. Ouvrricner 
thus speaks of him and of his Russian opera. 

“ Der Freyschiitz filled our young (Russian) musi- 
cians wtth enthusiasm, and our first operas, a medley 
of devil scenes and popular melodies, were the prelude 
to the master work of Michael Glinka, “ Life for the 
Czar,” one of the greatest productions of our centu- 
ry, as I dare believe, and in general one of the most 
important forward steps in dramatic music. In this 
work it was not alone his purpose to combine the 
dramatic and popular song, as Weber had done, 
without melting the two into one, but to characterize 
two different nations in giving the melodies from the 
“beginning to the end, even in the most affectingly 
tragic situations, their proper polish and Russian col- 
oring. This is a problem, which at the time when I 
was engaged upon my Life of Mozart, I considered 
incapable of solution, and yet Glinka has solved it 
with a talent and happy result, all the more extraor- 
dinary because no one had written, who in any re- 
spect can be considered as his model. The work is 
therefore a new creation and its author a genius. 
The Russian composer never reached his brilliant 





success by following the steps of Weigl in his ‘Swiss 
Family ;” means insignificant in their nature were 
intolerable to his artistic soul, and little events could 
have found no proper place in the grand framework 
of his plan. On the contrary, Glinka chose the 
broadest forms of modern music, and proved himself 
equally great as a melodist, instrumentist and contra- 
puntist ; and in all showed himself more thoroughly 
a Russian, than any other on our stage ; and for the 
first time our national music was adequate to the his- 
toric grandeur of the nation and the moral greatness 
of the people.” 

This passage is from Oulibicheff’s work on Beetho- 
ven, which, though very interesting reading, gives a 
shockingly distorted view of the great German com- 
poser, both in his character and his history. 


A.W: T. 
Mozart—Child and Man. 


(Continued from page 20.) 


No. 76. 
The Same to the Same. 
Bologna, August 4th, 1770. 

I shall be surprised if my illness costs me less than 
20 dueats, if it is even as little. With the help of 
God, if one keeps one’s health let the devil take the 
money! Mislinetscheck*, who has just paid us a 
visit, has the first opera for the Carnival of 1772, to 
do at Milan. 

P. S. of Wolfgang.—I am truly sorry for poor 
Martha, who still continues ill, and I pray every day 
for her return to health ; tell her from me not to agi- 
tate herself, and to eat agreat many salt things. 
Apropos! Have you given my letter to Robini? 
You have said nothing about it; when you see him 
tell him he has quite forgotten me. I cannot write 
better than this, as my pen is made for making notes, 
not for letters. Ihave got fresh strings to my vio- 
lin, and I play every day. I only tell you this be- 
cause my mother wished to know if I still played on 
the violin. I have had the honor of going alone at 
least six times to different churches, and assisting in 
some magnificent ceremonies. Meanwhile I have 
already composed four Italian symphonies, besides 
five or six songs, and a motet. 

Does your M. Balordo come often? and does he 
still honor you with his interesting discourses? and 
Monsieur Charles Noble, of Vogt, does he still con- 
descend to listen to your insupportable voices? Tell 
Mr. Schidenhofen to help him often to compose min- 
nets, or else he shall have no more bons-bons. My 
duty would be, if I had time, to inflict on MM. de 
Moelle and Schidenhofen a letter, but Ihave not a 
minute to spare. I pray them then to excuse me, 
and reserve myself the honor for another time. My 
sole amusement consists in the somersaults I permit 
myself from time to time. Italy is a country for 
making one sleep, and one always feels sleepy in it. 








No. 77. 
The Same to the Same. 

A Country House near Bologna, Aug. With, 1770. 

We are living here in the house of the Marshal 
Pallavicini in a most princely manner; we have a 
valet and a footman always at our orders ; the first 
sleeps in our ante-chamber, so as to be always with- 
in call; we have the coolest rooms next the Sala ter- 
rena. The young Connt, who is exceedingly well 
bronght up, and has much talent, is the best of friends 
with Wolfgang, who loves him tenderly. They 
never allow me to stand, they insist on my being 
seated on one chair, with my leg supported on an- 
other. Indeed, to-day, in the chapel, during mass, 
which is performed every day at noon, two chairs 
had been thus arranged for me. The young count, 
who is only the same age as Wolfgang, is already 
Chamberlain to the Emperor, and he assists in the 
mass, after which they say the chaplet, the litanies, 
the Salve Regina, and the De Profundis. 

Wolfgang goes out in the carriage with the old 
countess and her son, I with the old count. We 
shall stay here until my leg is quite healed. 

No. 78. 
The Same to the Same. 
Bologna, Aug. 21st, 1770. 

We are still in the country, at the Croce del Biacco, 
which belongs to the Count Bolognetti, but which 
has been rented of him for several years by Count 
Pallavicini. The 30th they will celebrate in a mag- 


*Composer born near Prague in 1737. and that the Italians 
called 7! Bo Boemo. He died in Rome in 1781, after having strug- 
gied against pene! alongtime. He only received from his 
operas 50 to 60 sequins, that is about 16 pounds. 





nificent manner the annual féfe of the Philharmonic 
Society of Bologna; there will be high mass, ves- 
pee &e. 

P.S. from Wolfgang.—I am still living, and al- 
Ways gay ; to-day I had a wish to ride on a donkey ; 
it is the fashion in Italy, so consequently I thought I 
must try it. We have the honor of knowing a cer- 
tain Dominican, who passes for a saint ; as for me I 
don’t believe a word of it, because I sce him take at 
breakfast, first 2 good cup of chocolate, and then on 
the top of that, a large glass of Spanish wine. I 
have had the honor of eating in the company of this 
saint, who, besides drinking freely during the repast, 
finished it up with a large glass of the strongest wine, 
two good slices of melon, peaches, pears, five cups of 
coffee, a plate of little cakes, andalemonice. FP er- 
haps he did all this on a system of “ mortification,” 
but yet Ishould have some trouble to believe that ; 
it would be too much at a time, and then, besides his 
dinner, he takes too good care of his supper. 





7” 


. 72. 
The Same to the Same. 
Bologna, Aug 25th, 17 

We are still inthe country! We havea Donia. 
can friar here, who is a German (from Bohemia), 
which has enabled us to perform our devotions in the 
parish church ; we have confessed, taken the com- 
munion, and made a little pilgrimage to the cross to- 
gether. At noon we were at mess in the chapel in 
the castle. You may certainly prepare two beautifal 
golden relic boxes ifor your husband and son, as we 
shall certainly be saints by the time we come back. 
My friends must forgive me for being such a poor 
correspondent. To give credit is not to cancel a 
debt—better late than never—are two proverbs that 
come as excuses for my idleness ; and then, in trav- 
elling, one has a thonsand things to occupy one’s 
time. My books and my collection of music are 
most notably augmented. Everything is getting too 
small for Wolfgang ; the silk rolled round his diamond 
ring has been unwound, only a little wax remains ; 
his limbs have become larger and stronger; he no 
longer has any voice for singing, neither high notes 
or low ones, not even five pure notes. This vexes 
him, because he can no longer sing his own composi- 
tions, which he was very fond of doing. 


No. 80. 
The Same to the Same. 
Bologna, September tst., 1770. 

Still in the country ! The 30th we heard the high 
mass and yespers of the Philharmonic Society, at 
which ten maestros had worked. The Kyrie and 
the Gloria were by one, the Credo by another, and so 
on ; each composer snperintended his own work ; but 
to do that, one must be a member of the Academy. 

No. 81. 
The Same to the Same. 
Bologna, September 8th, 1770. 

Do not forget to tell me about the ecclesiastical 
council who have arrived in Salzbourg ; of whom this 
congress is composed, and where it is held. If you 
do not know, ask of one another. 

We shall soon leave for Milan. As we have not 
been able to go to Leghorn, I shall make a little ex- 
carsion from Milan to the Borromean Islands, which 
are quite worth visiting. 

P.S. from Wolfyang.—I add a few words to ac- 
complish my duty—teil me to what brotherhood I 
belong, and what are the prayers I have to say. I 
am reading at this moment the second yolame of 
Telemachns. 

(To be Continued.) 


Musical Correspondence. 


Vienna, Jan. — The Christmas and New Year 
holidays I have just spent with dear friends in Berlin 
and in Dresden, and have by this opportunity heard 
the renowned Berlin and Dresden operas and con- 
certs; of course to a very limited extent, yet that lit- 
tle will I chronicle. Heze in Vienna, the cradle of 
music and of musicians, we are continnally told that 
one must go to Berlin to hear good music well 
played and sung; the taste of the Viennese is low 
and the standard of the musicians accordingly. I 
was curious to see and hear in the great Prussian cap 
ital. 

Christmas evening we went to the very handsome 
opera-house, to hear Don Juan ; for though we were 
warned that the singers were old and pretty poor, we 
still thought that this great opera would offer suffi- 
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12 DER FREYSCHUTZ. 
A C T I e 

INTRODUCTION. 

No. 1. ‘* Victoria, Victoria.”’ 
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cient enjoyment, through its orchestral music, its con- 
certed pieces and its choruses, in short through its in- 
trinsic beauties. You will hardly believe that we 
had a very stupid time, yawned and longed to go 
away. I think Tavupert, of whom we hear so 
much, directed ; but if not, Dorn, the other Kapell- 
meister, is also renowned. The orchestra played and 
the singers sang and the leader led, but, with one or 
two exceptions, they performed their parts with as 
little life and feeling as is possible. The orchestra 
had not a piano or a forte apparently ; nothing was 
shaded, no diminuendo or crescendo was to be heard ; 
the leader looked as if he were going to sleep; the 
choruses and concerted pieces were most slovenly 
given; the Don Juan, Herr Satomon, dawdled 
about the stage; the Zerlina, Frau TuczeK, was 
awkward, romping, and terribly vulgar, with no idea 
of decent singing ; the Elvira was most melancholy 
to behold, voiceless and lifeless ;° the Governor, a 
poor old blind man, who should have given up sing- 
ing long since (want of a strong, effective voice is in 
this part death to it) ; the Masetto miserable ; the 
Ottavio well-meaning but entirely ineffective and 
misplaced in such a character; the Leperello very 
vulgar, but not much better than the others; and 
lastly the Donna Anna, Frau Korster, very good 
indeed. This was indeed the single point which 
saved the entire performance from damnation before 
any other than an infatuated and self-admiring Berlin 
audience. Frau Koster conceives this part, as indeed 
“Fidelio” and all others, to my knowledge, with great 
understanding and fire. Her voice, it is true, has sut 
fered much with years, and yet I was surprised to 
find so little difference between the present time and 
seven yearsago. Yes, she was very excellent indeed, 
and that is about all that I can say for Don Juan in 
Berlin. 

We saw one ballet, which was very pretty and very 
well put on the stage ; and we heard and saw Cosi 
Jan tutte, of Mozart; it was better, but again Frau 
K6ster was the only redeeming feature of the evening. 
The singers in Berlin have become old in service, 
and have not been replaced by new. They have just 
engaged a new tenor, with a great voice it is said, 
and have, besides those already mentioned, JOHANNA 
Waener, still great without doubt, and Herr 
Formes, a tenor brother to Carl Formes. These 
two must be good, as perhaps a few others ; but the 
want of life and care in orchestra and in chorus is 
not fora moment to be pardoned. It proves great 
neglect on the part of the management and of the 
leaders, Taubert and Dorn. 

We went to hear Lrenia’s orchestra one afternoon 
with your old Berlin correspondent, but were forced 
to go away from want of room. The hall was jam- 
med with little tables and chairs, and was for the 
greater part, filled with ladies knitting and drinking 
coffee or chocolate. The little that we heard was 
very good, though Liebig ought to put more life into 
his orchestra. The programme was long and very 
excellent; the playing very precise; all that one 
needed was more musicians and more life. Liebig 
does a deal of good in Berlin by his Symphony con- 
certs ; in that respect Berlin has a great advantage 
over Vienna. 

In Dresden we saw some tableaux, with music of 
the great masters and with declamation ; saw a little 
comedy, with Davison, one of the first German ac- 
tors, and heard ‘ Abu Hassan,” a little opera of 
Weber's ; itis very pretty and characteristic. Anoth- 
er evening we saw Emit Devrrent, also a leading 
German actor, who hes trodden English boards, and 
Frau Bayer-Bvuerscn, (the best German actress to 
my knowledge and ranking next to Rachel, I think), 
in a comedy of Freytag’s (the author of Soll und Ha- 
ben. Die Journalisten, as it is called, was put upon 
the 'Dresden stage in 1853, was excellently played 
and received then, and has apparently remained a 
favorite comedy to the present day. It is given now 





and then here too. Why should not some one trans- 
late it for the stage at home? for it would certainly 
please. 

Lastly we heard Rienzi, one of Richard Wagner’s 
earliest operas, I think; it was excellently played 
and sung. The Dresden orchestra proved itself to 
us far better than that of Berlin; but I very much 
doubt, if either of them can equal (at all events not 
more) our Kiarthner-thor orchestra. The old tenor, 
TICHATSCHECK, a man of fifty and more, sang with 
a beauty and a fire, which hardly any one is able or 
will soon be able to rival. Mitterwiirger, also an old 
singer, sang the baritone part. Frau Krers-Micn- 
ELESI, the wife of the opera director, Krebs, took the 
mezzo-soprano part, and Frau Krav sang Rienzi’s 
sister charmingly. The whole performance was ex- 
cellent; Mitterwiirger is an old singer, but always 
pours much feeling and understanding out with his 
beautiful voice, added to which he is an excellent ac- 
tor. Frau Krall is a quite young and to me a new 
singer ; she has a very fair soprano voice, sweet and 
warm, with considerable power, though a little thin in 
her highest notes. Of the opera “ Rienzi” I shall 
take an early opportunity to speak in detail. 

We also heard a concert given by MANSFELDT’S 
orchestra at the Linkesches Bad (a great hall on the 
right bank of the Elbe, in asuburb). The programme 
was very long and excellent ; it was as follows : 


1. Overture caracteristique. .........00. cee ees Beethoven. 
2. Aria from Hans Heiling. ............+s000- Marschner. 
We OD TN WB ooo hiccccee ccs concedes Lanner. 
4. Vertateens Op. Wisi vivcic cece cccedccescese Beethoven 
5. Overture. ‘‘ Night Sounds” from Ossian....... Gade 
©. Wome Brees Te PG a von ccc ccccctscccceceee Mozart 
Us COPE RES WO BIG eve cvesiccccdcepeses gerne Gluok. 
Dp FO. Fa CBD. oo ce ccvevvccasscsnees Beethoven. 
Di GREGG COT is ici ccs teeseved scene Cherubini. 
10. Allegro from the Military Symphony.......... Haydn. 
11. Flowers of Fancy. Waltz.........sseseeeeees Gungl. 
Fl EE dns cunvaksccucasmakennceus John Strauss. 
No one could easily find fault with this programme, 
and the execution of it was capital. J. 


New York, Apri 16.—Last week the double 
opera season opened. After a couple of months of 
operatic destitution, we are suddenly flooded by a 
great inundation of opera. Prime donne march in 
upon us in hordes, and opera singers chirp along our 
streets like crickets upon a very crickety hearth. 

It’s the funniest thing in the world to note the 
bearing of the two opera managers towards each 
other. ULtMAnn is a perfect St. Simeon Stylites of 
dignity. He mounts upon a towering pillar of con- 
scious power and pride, and claiming to superintend 
the legitimate opera, of New York, does not bestow 
a word of notice, even an expression of contempt, 
upon the new comers at the Winter Garden. 

At this latter establishment Max Maretzek has 
fairly entrenched his forces. He claims to be a sort 
of opposition to monopoly opera. You know Mar- 
etzek cut his throat a year or so ago. I don’t mean 
he severed his jugular with a razor, but he cut his 
operatic throat by a sharp speech on the stage of the 
Academy, after one of his operatic seasons, when he 
took occasion to say some severe truths abont the 
stockholders. Of course the stockholders couldn’t 
stand this. They paid once for their seats, but now 
are to all practical purposes the most defunct of 
dead-heads. ‘Hell hath no fury like a woman 
scorned,” and earth no more unrelenting demon than 
your snubbed dead-head—especially if he be rich, 
and feels it is rather mean to be one. So the wrath- 
ful subscribers or stockholders never forgave the ver- 
bose Maretzek. 

Of course Maretzek would have preferred the 
Academy, but, as he couldn’t get it, he suddenly be- 
came impressed with the great advantages of the 
Winter Garden and so pitched his tents there. 

Ullmann opened his campaign last Monday, with 
Patti, Brignout, Sustn1 and Ferrt, in the Bar- 
ber. Immense crowd, excellent performance, great 
applause and volleys of bouquets. 
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Maretzek opened his campaign Wednesday, with 
the Gassrers and Errant in Lucia. Gassier and 
his wife are good, popular singers and were well re- 
ceived, but the attendance was rather poor. Errani 
the new tenor has a sweet but worn voice, with pow- 
er, and a good method. He belongs to the class of 
second-rate tenors, along with Sbriglia, Stefani, Lor- 
ini and others. The same night Ullmann produced 
Don Pasquale, in which Patti sang and acted and 
looked charmingly, and Brignoli gave the serenade 
in an utterly unsurpassable style. The favorite tenor 
is now at the very zenith of his popularity and pow- 
er. He has for five years been the most admired 
tenor in the country, and has survived triumphantly 
the rivalry of many new comers of greater fame. 

Thursday night the Gassiers and Errani sang at 
the Winter Garden in Sonnambula. Friday night 
Don Pasquale was repeated at the Academy, to not 
so good a house. On Friday night at the Winter 
Garden, Fanprt made her debut in 7raviata. 

Fabbri is a German lady, far from an infant in 
years, and with a voice of great power. Her real 
name is Mulder, and her husband, Richard Mulder, 
a pianist of some eminence in Germany, conducts 
the orchestra when she sings. In acting Mrs. Mul- 
der uses the intense French melodramatic style, and 
consequently created a greater sensation in the last act 
than in the previous ones, her style, both of figure 
and manner, being too heavy for the light, funciful 
gaicty of the Violetta of the first act. In the dying 
scene she was painfully elaborate in all the “ make 
up” and in the coughing, hand-clutching and other 
peculiarities of a consumptive. She also sang this 
act throughout rather sotto voce, as though her very 
voice were impaired by her illness; an idea that is 
certainly appropriate to the situation, although it 
precludes her from making any of those startling 
points in which Gazzaniga was so effective. Fabbri 
is quite good, very original, and will appear to better 
advantage. To-night she appearsin Ernani with 
STIGELLI. 

The engagement of this tenor will be a great card 
for Maretzek, for Stigelli is deservedly popular, 
though he will not draw an audience like Brignoli. 
Stigelli did not like the idea of playing second fiddle 
to the “ handsome tenor.”’ He complained that he 
was only brought forward when Brignoli was sick or 
tired, and so he would rather leave. Ullmann shrug- 
ged his shoulders and let him go, and so Maretzek 
snapped him up. The indomitable Max certainly is 
not niggardly in making engagements. He has, be- 
sides Fabbri and Gassier, secured the services of 
Frezzouint, who sings on Wednesday in Lucrezia, 
with Miss Wisster, the Philadelphia contralto. He 
will give a series of German operas in which Stigelli, 
Mrs. Mulder (alias Signora Inez Fabbri) Mrs. Van 
Berket and WEINrIcn will take part. The first 
of these operas will be Flotow’s Stradella. Maretzek 
advertises it in the German papers only, and affect- 
ingly appeals to the Teutonic population of New 
York to support this attempt to realize the long cher- 
ished idea of a German opera in New York. But 
the majority of our Teutons are more addicted to 
lager, and Hoym’s Theatre, than to the music of 
even the German composers. 

At the Academy, in the meantime, Ullmann and 
Strakosch are preparing novelties. Little Patti is as 
delightful as ever, but still there must be something 
new; so a Signora Pantt, from Lima, will shortly 
make her debut in Trovatore, with ApA Puiuips, 
who has improved while in Havana, they say, and 
will sing in Favorita before the end of the season. 
It is thought that the management will bring out 
Verdi’s Nabuco, if any new opera be produced this 


season. 
Of course the German critics will be rampant at 
the idea of another dose of Verdi. Trovaror. 


PHILavELpulA, APRIL 16.—I send you the pro. 
gramme of Cart GaERTNER’S third classical soirée 
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of the present season. He was assisted by CHARLES 
Jarvis, Jr., the most promising pianist of our lati- 
tude, and by Mr. Cuas. Scumitz, violoncellist. 


1. Grand Sonata, for Piano and Violin, Op. 20. Dedica- 


ted to the Emperor Alexander 1.......... Beethoven. 
2. Song. Wanderer...... peNG teseaeeeseeesseu Schubert. 
8. Polonaise, for Piano, Op, 22.......eeeeeeeeeeee Chopin. 
4. Concerto, No. 3, Violin. .......00ssseseeeees De Beriot. 


5. Grand Trio: Piano, Viol. and ‘Cello, Op. 97. Beethoven. 

This really excellent soirée took place last Thurs- 
day evening, and afforded unqualified delight to the 
rather limited circle of connoisseurs assembled. 
Gaertner is a highly cultivated musician, whose pen- 
chant is toward the old masters, and whose efforts to 
awaken an interest here, for the solid works of these, 
are entitled to the grateful appreciation of all those 
who cherish a love for the purest styles. His violin 
performance on this occasion showed a true sense of 
Beethoven’s individuality, as well as of the emotions 
which may be supposed to have prompted him in the 
composition of the Sonata, and of the fine Trio. Gaert- 
ner has one fault in his rendering of such composi- 
tions; namely, a lack of that mental composure 
which is so essential to a proper development of 
rhythmic eflects. He is excitable, and at times 
splashes the smoothly flowing current of melody. 

In other compositions, such as De Beriot’s Con- 
certo, in the second part of the programme, this rest- 
less excitability is not so much amiss. Attogether 
Gaertner’s achievements elicited the warmest praise. 
Not less were the auditors gratified with the piano 
performance of Mr. Cuares Jarvis, of whom I 
made a slight mention to you in a former fetter. 
Indeed, his conception of Chopin’s spirituality and 
poesy, as evinced in his rendering of the Polonaise, 
Op. 22, was, of itself, sufficient to substantiate the 
most flattering auguries of his abilities, Mr. Jarvis’s 
manner and style are essentially like those of Thal- 
berg — quiet, graceful, and displaying singularly 
liquid manipulation ; eschewing, at the same time, 
all oscillations of the body, or unduc motion of the 
arms. The very sight of his performance is a plea- 
sure. Add to this, that his appreciation is keen and 
that his execution never fails of exactitude in finger- 
ing, as well as in power and rapidity when necessary, 
and you will begin to realize that we have a pianist, 
who is an honor to the city. His repertoire is rot 
circumscribed by any individual inclinations toward 
certain composers or styles, but comprises, literally, 
everything that is worthy of the student’s attention. 
I Jhave heard him play Bach’s and Clementi’s 
fugues ; Beethoven and Mozart sonatas and sympho- 
nies; all of Thalberg’s fantasias ; the compositions 
of Wilmers, Dreyshock, Stephen Heller, and Liszt : 
all of Chopin’s Valses, Preludes, and Polonaises ; 
the piano-forte works of Mendelssohn, Schumann, 
and others; in short, I have seen him wandering 
through all the flowery fields of art, and picking up 
its beauties with an wsthetic discrimination, which 
has excited not only my own admiration, but that of 
all those who know him well. He has furthermore, 
been studying harmony, diligently, under the guid- 
ance of Dr. Lrorotp Mr1GNnen, who reports the 
progress of his pupil to be exceedingly rapid. 

The MeNDELssoun QuintETTE CLuB (from Bos- 
ton,) are displaying their posters, and several por- 
I think, from present appearances, that they 
Manrico. 


traits. 
will be successful here. 

New Yorx, Arrit 16.—I regret that I can 
merely send you the programme of the last Cham- 
ber Concert, as indisposition prevented my attending. 
The fifth of the series takes place to-morrow evening, 
when Sig. StiGetti is announced to sing. 


1. Quartet in B miuor, Op. 3............055 Mendelssohn. 
William Saar, Wm. Doehler, M. Reyer, and Ch. Branner. 
2. Duet, from ** Der Freischiitz”....... ceccccvces WORE. 


The Misses Gellie. 
3.% Au Bord d’une Source, 
* ’. Air de Don Juan, transcrip. §**'* 
William Saar. 








4. Sonata in D minor, (Piano and Violin)........... Gade. 
8. B. Mills and Wm. Deehler. 
5. Duet—Ich wollt’ meine Lieb’....... +. ...Mendelssohn. 
The Misses Gellie. 
6. Fantasia in F minor.............. Pocccescoens Chopin. 
8. B. Mills. 


On Saturday night we had Mason’s secend Soirée. 
It gave great satisfaction to an audience just large 
enough to fill the smaller of Chickering’s pretty con- 
cert rooms, which is preferable to the larger one on 
account of being more quiet. But though the audi- 
ence was small, it was quite as appreciative a one as 
graces all these concerts. The programme was ex- 
cellent. Mozart’s D minor Quartet was so beauti- 
fully played that one could only regret that-it was 
the only one that we were to hear. The Trio in D 
major, which ended the list, was also rendcred in an 
admirable manner. These were the two piéces de ré- 
sistance. The minor numbers were two songs by a 
Madame de Lussavy, and solos by Messrs. Mason 
and THomas. The vocal pieces were “ Voi che sa- 
pete”? and Schubert’s Ave Maria; Madame de Lus- 
san has a fine voice, but hardly more cultivation than 
is common to industrious amateur singers. She sang 
with considerable taste, however, except occasionally 
indulging in the abominable habit of inserting or- 
naments which the composer never meant to have 
sung in his piece. Mr. Mason played a Nocturne and 
a Barcarolle and Ballade of his own, besides a 
“ Danse Rustique” in answer to an encore ; all pretty, 
striking pieces, vastly superior to and more valuable 
than the flood of “ Fantasias,” “ Brilliant Varia- 
tions,” ete., which inundate the musical world. The 
most interesting number of the programme was cer- 
tainly Bach’s Chaconne, very ably interpreted by Mr. 
Thomas. I remember recording the impression re- 
ceived from the same piece, as played by the same 
artist, in one of my letters some years ago. It was 
only renewed on this occasion. It is a wonderful 
composition, of which familiarity with it alone could 
give one a just appreciation. Mr. Thomas does his 
best to make the listener understand it — he brings 
out the finest points, and plays the whole with re- 
markable fire and spirit. He is decidedly one of the 
best violinists we have in the city. 


ey oe 


Partapetrnta, Apriy 18.—An exhibition of the 
splendid organ, just erected in the church of the 
Holy Trinity, Rittenhouse Square, by the Messrs. 
Hook of ycur city, took place last evening. Need I 
add that the audience were delighted"with this noble 
specimen of that successful firm’s handiwork? You 
have already published a schedule of its stops, &e. 
I can assure you of its immense power, faultless 
action, and voluminous diapasons. Its powers were 
splendidly tested by a number of our leading organ- 
ists. Mr. Jonn’A. Darina, who is to preside over 
the instrument, led off with an original Marche relig- 
euse, with pedal obligato. The construction of this 
piece displayed a knowledge of harmony, such as 
cannot fail to make the young composer acceptable 
as an organist, so the members of that church, and 
to lovers of solid organ playing, generally. The 
Marche, barring a little flurry in several movements, 
was finely performed. 

Then followed Mendelssohn’s overture to Athalia, 
superbly executed by Prof. H. G. Tuunper, who 
subsequently furnished an impromptu arrangement 
of several themes from Donizetti's Polfuto, which 
delighted a majority of the audience. Mr. Thun- 
der’s achievements in this line display an intimate 
acquaintance with the resources of the organ, and 
fine talent for the production of dramatic effects. 

Micnaet H. Cross, organist of the Arch Street 
Baptist Church, and a performer of much celebrity, 
entertained the audience with an original fantasia, on 
an air of Dr. Arne’s, abounding in brilliant execution 
and fine combinations. Mr. Cross possesses an agile 
finger, exquisite taste, and that calm self-possessions 
so essential to satisfactory organ performances. Af. 











ter him, Francis T. S. Darvey, of the Calvary 
Presbyterian Church, proceeded to improvise upon 
the popular old melody, Adeste fideles. After in- 
geniously disguising its time-honored strains in har- 
monic sequences, modulations and suspensions, the 
devotional movement, borne upon the full power of 
the organ, finally burst grandly upon the spacious in- 
terior of the massive edifice, in all its beauteous sim- 
plicity. Prof. Bens. Carr Cross next assumed 
the seat, and successfully interwove some very florid 
solo passages with occasional bursts of solid harmon- 
ies, upon the great organ. This gentleman has been 
for many years identified with the progress of music 
in our city. Besides being one of our ablest teach- 
ers, he has successfully filled divers organ situations 
with great credit, and has led, successively, the 
quondam Philharmonic Socicty, and now the Handel 
and Haydn. 

Thus, you will perceive, Mr. Hook’s noble instru- 
ment had its qualities fairly tested, last evening. 
There was but one expression, that of unqualified 


admiration. Manrico. 
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Concerts. 

CoMPLIMENTARY TO CARL ZERRAUN.—The 
concert, (Saturday evening,) was a genuine suc- 
cess. The Music Hall was full of people and 
enthusiasm; the programme excellent; and the 
bronze Beethoven seemed to look down over the 
heads of the orchestra approvingly, as much as 
to say that this was one of his occasions: did 
not the opening and concluding pieces make it 


so? 

1. Symphony No. 4, (B flat major,)............008+ Beethoven 
2. ** Der frohe Wandersmann ”’.............00005 Mendelssohn 
Orpheus Glee Club. 

8. Aria: “‘ Ah! con lui,’ from the opera “ Saffo,”’..... Pacini 
Mrs. Harwood. 

4. Overture: ‘‘ Tannhiuser”’..... hiscasae cecemnes R. Wagner 
G. ** Hite Dich,”....00 0000. rep taeegikenweevewesens Girschner 
Orpheus Glee Club. 

6. Song: ‘* Across there at the window,”.............. Moring 


(With Violoncello obligato, by Wulf Fries.) 
Mrs. Harwood. 

. Overture: * Leonore,” (No. 8,).....00scecceeees Beethoven 

The only drawback was the necessary absence 
(from the city), of several important members of 
the orchestra, (the first clarinet, first oboe, first 
bassoon, &e., the latter being replaced by a vio- 
loneello). The substitutions both weakened 
the strings,—already too weak for that great 
crescendo near the end of the Zeonore overture, 
or for the doubly divided violinism of the Tann- 
héiuser,—and disturbed somewhat the usual smooth 
and perfect fusion of the warm tone-colors, in a 
piece in which eed instruments have so much in- 
dividual prominence. Under these circumstances 
the Symphony was more expressively brought 
out than one knowing them could have dared to 
expect. The slow movement was particularly 
enjoyed. It was a happy thought to give us just 
this Symphony, this warm and glowing one, the 
tenderest and loveliest of the nine, inasmuch as 
it had not been played during the whole past 
year. It reminded us of the many-sidedness of 
Beethoven. After more frequent hearings of the 
fifth and seventh, it was like Romeo and Juliet 
after Lear or Hamlet. The audience listened 
entranced by its beauty. And so they did to 
Leonore, with its more exciting and dramatic 
progress. The trumpet part was excellent. 
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What was most wanting was a body of strings 
equal to the grand proportions of the musical 
design. The Tannhdiuser overture was still keen- 
ly relished ; and it was placed happily in ¢ontrast 
with the Symphony and other pieces. 

We never heard the Orpheus voices sound so 
well together. They were uncommonly well 
blended, and free from dull or harsh sounds. 
They took the house by storm, and were not let 
off without additional contributions. Mrs. Har- 
woop’s selections were in the best range of her 
fresh and beautiful voice, and she sang them ex- 
ceedingly well. 

Mr. ZeERRAHN must have felt gratified and 
cheered by this general and hearty turn-out ; and 
we are glad to learn that the concert was not 
without solid material benefit. May it suggest to 
him, with no illusive confidence, the policy of 
still continuing in good works another year. We 
understand that the musicians have held several 
meetings with a view to organizing a Philhar- 
monic Society, which will place the matter of 
Symphony concerts, we hope, on a more per- 
manent and profitable footing. 

Orcnestrat Union.—This week we have had 
the twenty-fourth and last of the Wednesday After- 
noon Concerts. “ Classical” and “ popular” were 
mingled in the following proportions : 

. Symphony, No. 4.......... Ceerecccescececces «++..Mozart 


- Walts, “* Philomoelem ®. ...ccccccccccccccccccees ... Strauss 
. Reminiscences of Flotow’s ‘‘ Martha”’...........-Heinecke 


one - 


Germania Band. 
4. Overture. Yelwe....ceccoccecscccces eeacanewe .. .Reissiger 
5. Potpouri. From ‘‘ Les Huguenots ”’............ Meyerbeer 
6. Scena and Aria. From ‘“ Macbeth ”............0.... Verdi 
Germania Band. 
7. New Gallop. ‘ Ever of Thee.” (First time....... Zerrahn 


We heard only the Symphony, which proved to be 
that greatest one of Mozart’s, by some called the 
“Jupiter,” in C. It was rather too grandiose a 
work, and too full of contrapuntal complication for 
so small an orchestra when put to extra shifts to sup- 
ply absent reeds, &c., and therefore did not sound as 
well as usual. These Concerts have done us one 
great service this winter. They have added three to 
our old stock of three (the best and best known) 
Mozart Symphonies. And if the new acquaintances 
are not as great works as the “ Jupiter,” and those 
in G minor and in E flat, they have been at least nos- 
itive acquisitions of beauty and imaginative gemus, 
One or two of them have made a very decided im- 
pression and will be called for frequently in future. 
Such concerts are just the right occasions for bringing 
forth some of the obscurer works of men of real 
genius. 

The audience this time was very large, so that late 
comers could not drop into seats without some search- 
ing. This would seem to show that the ‘ Union” 
are leaving off just as the tide is turning in their 
favor. The musicians probably have earned small 
wages by these concerts thus far; but they cost lit- 
tle; and in long continuance, and frequent, lies the 
gain of such popular and simple enterprises. Now 
bright Spring days invite the young crowds out, and 
what place so pleasant for an afternoon hour or two 
as the Music Hall ? 


Tue Draytons.—The “ Parlor Operas ” of these 
two capital singers and actors are continued nightly 
at the Melodeon. They need only to be known to 
conquer the reserve of Boston; and they now at- 
tract such audiences, in point of numbers and refine- 
ment, as they really deserve. Mrs. Draytor: proves 
herself more and more a charming singer—in spite 
of hoarseness—and one of the cleverest, gracefullest 
and most versatile of actresses for such nice little 
pieces. Mr. Drayton has one of the richest of bari- 
tones, sings with taste and feeling, and has a manly, 
hearty, humorous way withal. All their pieces are 
amusing, but do not fail to see “‘ Love’s Labor Lost.” 





Artists’ Reception.—The third and last of 
these occasions, which took place in Bumstead Hall, 
on Wednesday evening of last week, was the most 
successful and delightful of the three. The hall was 
beautifully decorated with evergreens and the great- 
est profusion of flowers ; the green brought out the 
other beauties of the hall, especially those hanging 
baskets of light, most happily; the display of paint- 
ings and sculpture was uncommonly interesting ; the 
lighting admirable ; and the company, crowding floor 
and galleries, one of the finest that could be collected. 
The character, intellect, and beauty of Boston could 
scarcely have been better represented. 

The stage end of the hall made a fine appearance, 
with the colossal Venus of Milo for a central figure 
in front, and a copy of the Faun of Praxiteles 
(which Hawthorn has just made so interesting), 
Brackett’s grand bust of John Brown, and works of 
Ball Hughes, Stephenson and others upon either 
side. The Mendelssohn Quintette Club, on the 
stage, embowered, discoursed whole scenes of Don 
Juan and other choice music. Paintings and draw- 
ings invited one within the recess. We had scarceiy 
achance to look at half of the fine paintings on the 
walls. Among those which did awaken in us a de- 
sire to see them often were ‘“ Maud Muller” and 
“ Pocahontas ” in Ames’s warm and glowing col- 
ors; a couple of very striking Italian scenes by 
Brown; a most beautiful “Dawn in Tuscany” by 
Miss Clarke; a fine little landscape by Mrs. Darrah ; 
several of the best productions we have yet seen by 
Champney, Ordway, Williams, Moroiller, and others ; 
a charming little crayon picture of a child, the 
“ Street-sweeper,” if we remember rightly, by Staigg ; 
and an elaborate allegorical drawing, called “ Cha- 
ron” (founded on a modern Greck poem), by 
Nefflen. 

The artists did the right thing in letting the orna- 
ments and works of Art remain, over the next even- 
ing, for a promenade concert given by the Quintette 
Club. The concourse of people was not quite so 
thick, and there was better opportunity to see the 
pictures. 

These “ Receptions” have been productive of 
great good, immediate and permanent. They bring 
the artists into pleasant and direct relations with their 
proper public; make the doings of the artists known 
and educate the Art-lovers ; and they have set bean- 
tiful and refreshing examples of a mode of social in- 
tercourse in which not fashion and folly, but the 
Muses themselves preside, and in an atmosphere as 
free and recreative as it is mentally inspiring. 





Oreninc or A New Orcan. On Friday after- 
noon, April 14, there was a large assemblage in 
King’s Chapel, eager for a first hearing of the Organ 
which has just been built by Messrs. Simmons & 
WItcox, to take the place of the venerable instru- 
ment which has stood there over a hundred years. 
The diapasons, mixtures, and some other pipes of 
the old instrument have always been admired, and 
time had only mellowed them. These pipes have 
been wisely retained and incorporated in the new 
work, of which the contents are as follows : 


There ore Three Manuals extending from C, 8ft to g3—56 
notes. 

Compass of Pedal. from Cl to d—27 notes. 

Great Manuat. *1. Contra Diapason, 16 ft, 46 pipes. 2. 
Open Diapason, 8 ft, 56 pipes. *3. Stop’d Diapason, 8 ft, 56 
pipes. 4. Hohl Flite, 8 ft, 56 pipes. 5. Viola Da Gamba, 8 
ft. 56 pipes. 5. Quint, 51-8 ft, 56 pipes. 7. Octave. 4 ft, 56 
pipes. 8. Flite Octaviante, 4 ft. 56 pipes. *9. Twelfth, 2 2-8 
ft, 56 pipes. *10. Fifteenth, 2 ft, 56 pipes. *11. Mixture, 4 
ranks, 224 pipes. 12 Trumpet, 8 ft, 56 pipes. 

Swett ManvuaL. 1. Bourdon Bass; 2. Bourdon Treble, 16 
ft, 56 pipes. *3. Open Diapason, 8 ft, 56 pipes. 4. Stop’d 
Diapason, 8 ft, 56 pipes. 5. Viol d’Amour, 8 ft. 56 pipes. 6. 
Octave, 4 ft, 56 pipes. 7. Flite Harmonique, 4 ft, 56 pipes. 
*8. Mixture. 3 ranks, 168 pipes. 9. Contra Trumpet. 16 ft, 
44 ‘pipes. *10. Trumpet, 8 ft, 56 pipes. 11. Oboe, 8 ft, 56 
pipes. *12. Clarion, 4 ft, 56 pipes 

Crom Manvat. 1. Holina, 16 ft. 56 pipes. 2. Duleciana, 8 
ft, 56 pipes. 3. Keraulophon, |8 ft, 56 pipes. *4. Stop'd Dia- 
pason, 8 ft, 56 pipes. 5. Dolce, 4 ft, 56 pipes. *6. Flute d’ 
Amour, 5 ft, 56 pipes. 7. Mixture, 2 ranks, 112 pipes. 8. 
Corno di Bassetto, 8 ft, 56 pipes. 9. Contra Faggotto, 16 ft, 
44 pipes. 

Pepat. 1. Open Buss, 16 ft, 27 pipes. 2. Bourdon Baas, 16 
ft, 27 pipes. 3. Qnint Bass, 10 2-3 ft, 27 pipes. 4. Violoncel- 
lo Bass, 8 ft, 27 pipes. 5, Posaune Bass, 16 ft, 27 pipes. 

(>> The case of this Organ and the stops designated in the 
foregoing description by an asterisk, were made in London, 
A. D. 1755, by Adam Smith, and were renovated, transposed, 
and incorporated in this instrument built by Messrs. Simmons , 
& Willcox, from a specification prepared by F. C. Loring, Esq. 

The trial consisted of vocal pieces by a select 
choir, and of organ selections and improvisations. 
In the latter Mr. W1LLtcox showed to great advan- 
tage the many very beautiful and powerful stops of 
the instrumeut, as well as his own rare skill in com- 
bining them. The reeds and flutes were singularly 
sweet and individual in their quality. And there was 
no lack of richness, grandeur, good proportion, 





prompt speaking, and ready control of the full forces 
of the multitudinous instrument. It is in all ways 
worthy of the high reputation of these makers. 

Among the selected pieces were the “ Pastoral 
Symphony ” from the “ Messiah ” ; an organ Fanta- 
sia and Fugue, by Hesse, (played by Mr. W1itcox 
and Mr. Howarp, organist of the Chapel), and the 
overture to Ziampa. The latter, we must say, seemed 
to us peculiarly unfitted for the organ. 

We know not when or where we have heard so sat- 
isfactory specimens of quartet choir singing as on 
this occasion. The choirs of the Chapel and of St. 
Paul’s were united, consisting of Mrs. Fow xe, Miss 
Wuirtenovuse, soprani; Mrs. Smattuck (Miss 
Humphrey) and Miss CLoutman, contralti; Messrs. 
Apams and Strong, tenors, and Messrs. Batt and 
UvpeErwoop, basses. The Motet by Haydn: Jn- 
sane et vane cure, with eight voices, was a very in- 
teresting composition, anticipating in one place one 
of the striking effects of modulation in Mendels- 
sohn’s “ Rain Chorus.” Spohr’s sextet : “ As pants 
the hart;” the Quartet from “ Elijah”: O come 
every one that thirsteth, and a Veni Sancte Spiritus, by 
Deitch, were also admirably sung. For solos, Mrs. 
Fowle sang “ With verdure clad,” and Mr. Adams: 
“Tf with all your hearts” (from “ Elijah ”),—both 
to great acceptance. 





A Goop Distinction. The April number of 
the Crayon has the beginning of an admirable article 
entitled “‘ Thoughts on Poetry and its Varieties,” by 
Joun Stuart MItt, one of the most profound and 
philosophical of English writers, whether he discuss 
economical and moral problems (witness his treatise 
upon Liberty, which ought to be republished here), 
or problems of Poetry and Art. In this article he 
makes a distinction between Poetry snd Eloquence, 
which, as he applies it also to Music, strikes us as 
singularly suggestive and to the purpose in its bear- 
ing upon present controversy. He says: 

Poetry is the natural fruit of solitude and medita- 
tion ; eloquence, of intercourse with the world. The 
persons who have most feelings of their own, if intel- 
lectual culture has given them a language in which 
to express it, have the highest faculty of poetry ; 
those who best understand the feelings of others, are 
the most eloquent. ‘The persons and the nations, who 
commonly excel in poetry, are those whose character 
and tastes render them least dependent upon the ap- 
plause, or sympathy, or concurrence of the world m 
general. Those to whom that applause, that sympa- 
thy, that concurrence are most necessary, gy 
excel most in eloquence. And hence, perhaps, the 
French, who are the least poetical of all great and 
intellectual nations, are among the most eloquent ; 
the French, also, being the most sociable, the vainest, 
and the least self-dependent. 

If the above be, as we believe, the true theory of 
the distinction commonly admitted between eloquence 
and poetry; or even though it be not so, yet if, as we 
cannot doubt, the distinction above stated be a real 
bond fide distinction, it will be found to hold, not 
merely in the language of words, but in all other 
language, and to intersect the whole domain of Art. 

Take for example, music: we shall find in that 
art, so peculiarly the expression of passion, two per- 
fectly distinct styles ; one of which may be called 
the poctry, the other the oratory of music. This dif- 
ference, being seized, would put an end to much mu- 
sical sectarianism. ‘There has been much contention 
whether the music of the modern Italian school, that 
of Rossini and his successors, be impassioned or not. 
Without doubt, the passion it expresses is not the 
musing, meditative tenderness, or pathos, or grief of 
Mozart or Beethoven. Yet it is passion, but garru- 
lous passion—the passion which pours itself into oth- 
er ears ; and therein the better calculated for dramat- 
ic effect, having a natural adaptation for dialogue. 
Mozart also is great in musical oratory ; but his most 
tonching compositions are in the opposite style—that 
of soliloquy. Who can imagine “ Dove sono” 
heard? We imagine it overheard. 

Purely pathetic music commonly partakes of solil- 
oquy. The soul is absorbed in its distress, and 
though there may be bystanders, it is not thinking of 
them. When the mind is looking within, and not 
without, its state does not often or rapidly vary ; and 
hence the even, uninterrupted flow, approaching al- 
most to monotony, which a good reader, or a good 
singer, will give to words or music of a pensive or 
melancholy cast. But grief taking the form of a 
prayer, or of a complaint, becomes oratorical ; no 
longer low and even, and subdued, it assumes a more 
emphatic rhythm, a more rapidly returning accent ; 
instead of a few slow equal notes, following one after 
another at regular intervals, it crowds note upon note 
and often assumes a hurry and bustle like joy. Those 
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who are familiar with some of the best of Rossini’s 
serious compositions, such as the air ‘‘ Tu che i mis- 
eri comforti,” in the opera of “ Tancredi,” or the du- 
et, ‘‘ Ebben per mia memoria,” in “ La Gazza La- 
dra,” will at once understand and feel our meaning. 
Both are highly tragic and passionate ; the passion of 
both is that of oratory, not poetry. The like may be 
said of that most moving invocation in Beethoven’s 
“ Fidelio” — 
“ Komm, Hoffnung, lass das letzte Stern 
Der Miide nicht erbleichen ; ” 

in which Madame Schréder-Devrient exhibited such 
consummate powers of pathetic expression. How 
different from Winter’s beautiful ‘‘ Paga fui,” the 
very soul of melancholy exhaling itself in solitude ; 
fuller of meaning, oo therefore, more profoundly 

etical than the words for which it was composed— 
or it seems to express not simple melancholy, but 
the melancholy of remorse. 

If, from vocal music, we now pass to instrumental 
we may have a specimen of musical oratory in any 
fine military symphony or march ; while the poetry 
of music seems to have attained its consummation in 
Beethoven’s Overture to Egmont, so wonderful in its 
mixed expression of grandeur and melancholy. 








Music Abroad. 


Paris. 

The Grand Opéra continues to be one of the great- 
est cole of attraction, and ,the success of Pierre 
de Médicis—La Pierre de Médicis, as some of its 
now-admirers call it—has gone on increasing. ; 
Bonnehee, who filled the part of Julien de Médicis, 
is about to take a holiday of two months duration, 
on account of the state of his voice, and will be suc- 
ceeded by M. Dumestre. The Semiramis, of Ros- 
sini is to be given in September, not in June, as was 
first said. The two sisters Marchisio will make their 
debut in this opera, and M. Obin, I believe, will play 
the part of Assur.. Next year the Tannhduser of 
Richard Wagner will begiven. As Richard Wagner 
is the musician of the “ future,” it is not to be won- 
dered at that this opera is spoken of so long ere it 
will be given. The Galathée of Victor Massé, still 
keeps good her ground at the Opéra-Comique, and 
though tho part of Pygmalion seems to me utterl 
unsuited to the voice of Mdlle. Wertheimber, Mad. 
Cabel is such a favorite that the little opera always 
goes off triumphantly, with a never-failing encore 
for Mad. Cabel in the drinking song, “ Verse encore 
ce vin généreux.” Before M. and Mad. Faure leave 
the Opéra-Comique, M. Faure-Lefévre is to play the 
principal part (Rita) in an unedited work of Ros- 
sini’s, the libretto of which is written by M. Gustave 
Vaésy. Afterwards M. Faure is engaged to sing at 
Covent Garden with Madame Miolan-Carvalho in 
the Pardon de Ploérmel, Madame Faure, they say, 
is going to St. Petersburgh; meanwhile several re- 
vivals are projected at this Opéra, amongst others, Le 
Jugement de Midas, by Grétry, and Masaniello of Car- 
afa. At the Théatre-Lyrique, Madame Carvalho, 
who was most warmly received on her re-appearance 
in Philemon et Baucis, will enjoy a little rest if they 
bring out, as they talk of doing, the Fidelio of Beet- 
hoven, Mad. Viardot performing the principal part. 
The Crociato, of Meyerbeer, was given last night at 
the Opéra. 

When I think of all the concerts given lately, I 
hold my pen poised in the air with despair—where 
and with whom to begin, and where shall I end or 
what select. So that to mention two or three is all 
that one can do; I will begin with the one given at 
the Tuillerics. The first of these concerts d’artistes 
was composed of the artists from the Opéra-Comi- 
que, the second of those from the Italian Opera, and 
the third of the artists of the Grand-Opéra; the se- 
lections of pieces were from Pierre de Médicis, Guill- 
aume Tell, Les Huguenots, Vépres, Trouvére, and Her- 
culanum ; the pianist was M. toad Bulow, and Franc- 
homme, on the violoncello, was clever as he always 
is. Meanwhile the Emperor’s private concerts go 
on wonderfully, and some two or three “ bright par- 
ticular stars”’ attract considerable admiration and 
attention. Haydn’s Seasons was the principal per- 
formance in the programme of the concert given on 
Sunday by the Conservatoire. 'The performance both 
instrumental and vocal, was in every way worthy the 
work, though Roger, who had come from Belgium 
expressly to sing at it, was already beginning to feel 
the effects of the influenza, that has since prevented 
his singing at a concert at Amiens, which has been 
put off in consequence. At Brussels, Roger was 
received in the warmest manner; and one represen- 
tation, got up entirely in honor of him, brought in a 
sum of 6,000 francs. 

The second concert for the performance of modern 
music for piano and voice was given last Wednesday, 








in the Salle Beethoven. The rooms were crowded. 
The programme was exclusively (as regards instru- 
mental music) reserved to the modern classical style 
—that is to say, modern music written in the style 
of the ancient masters. Fifteen pieces on the piano 
were given, and the three last, performed by M. 
Louis Drenier, were as warmly applauded as if the 
young virtuoso had given them at the commencement 
of the evening. M. Padlike, in the andante of the 
fourth concerto of Herz, and Fissot, in the priére of 
Stephen Heller, deserve especial mention, also the 
vocal part of the programme was ably interpreted b 
Malle. Remaury, M. Richer Cremont, and M. Bieval. 
Malle. Pleyel gave her second concert on Monday, 
and her playing of the Serenade of Mendelssohn, the 
Fléuve of Litolff, the Truite of Stephen Heller, and 
the Etudes of Jules Cohen, was admirable. Taglia- 
fico’s singing and Sighicelli on the violoncello com- 
pleted the programme.—Corr. London Musical World, 
March 28. 


London. 


New Paitnarmonic Society.—At the second 
concert, on Monday week, there was even a better 
programme than at the first :— 


Pant I.—Overture, ‘Isles of Fingal ’—Mendelssohn. Aria, 
“0 del mio dolee ardor’’—Stradella. Concerto in E flat, 


ener te ra Aria, ‘‘ Pensa alla patria ”—Rossini. 
toral Symphony—Beethoven. 

Part IT.— Overture, ‘‘ Masaniello“’— Auber. Chorus, 
‘* Away, the morning freshly breaking”—Auber. Song, 


“The first violet’»—Mendelssohn. Fantasia, violin, ‘‘ Hon- 
= ”—Ernst. Aria, ‘‘ Robert, toi que j’aime ’’—Meyerbeer. 
ungarian March—Berlioz. 

Morpay Porvurar Concerts. — The instru- 
mental pieces last Monday were from Beethoven, and 
the song from Mr. W. Chappell’s Popular Music of 
the Olden Time. A better programme has been sel- 
dom presented :— 

Pant T.—Grand Septet, in E flat major, Op. 20—Beethoven. 
Song, ‘‘ Sally in onr alley,” 1620. Song. ‘Oh! the oak and 
the ash,” 1650. Sonata, in E major, Op. 109, for Pianoforte 
Solo (First time)—Beethoven. 

Part II.—Romance, in G major, Op 40. Violin Solo (First 
time)—Beethoven. Song, ‘' At her cottage door,” 17th Cen- 


tury. Song, ‘‘ Kitty, dear Kitty,” 1605. Grand Sonata, in 
A, Op. 47, tor Pianoforte and Violin—Beethoven. 


Mr. Henry Lesuie’s Cuorr.—The third con 
cert was one of the best ever given by the choir. 
The programme (the first part of which was un- 
usually interesting) is worth citing :— 

Part I. The Forty-third Psalm, ‘“ Judge me, 0 Lord.”’ For 
an Eight-Part Choir. No. 2, Op. 78—Mendelssohn. Motet for 


Quartet and Chorus, ‘‘Source of all light ’’—Hauptmann. 
Sonata for Pianoforte, in D minor, No. 2, Op 29—Beethoven. 


Motet, ‘ Pater noster ’—Meyerbeer. 

Part II —Madrigal, ‘‘ Sweet flowers "—T. A. Walmisley. 
Vocal Duet, ‘* When birds are singing "—Heury Smart. Part 
Song, ‘‘ Welcome, Spring "—Henry Leslie. Air, ‘‘O Nanny, 
wilt thou gang with me ?’’—harmonized by Harrison. Part 
Song, *‘ Home,”’—Benedict. Countryman’s Song—Dr. Rim- 
bault. Fantasia, Pianoforte, on Airs from ‘‘ Maritana”’—W. 
V. Wallace. Part Song for Male Voices—J. L. Hatton. Mad- 
rigal, ‘‘ In the merry spring ’’—Ravenscroft. Part Song, ** Oh! 
who will o’er the downs ”’—R. L. Pearsall. 

Hauptmann’s “ motet”’—clever and well written 
as it is—was placed at great disadvantage in coming 
immediately after Mendelssohn’s Psalm, an incom- 
parable masterpiece, and executed in the most finish- 
ed style imaginable. Meyerbeer’s impressive setting 
of the Lord’s Prayer, a sacred composition in the 
strictest application of the term, was not so well sung, 
the voices dropping more than a tone before the con- 
clusion, and the intonation not being always perfect. 
It was, nevertheless, encored. — London Musical 
World, March 31. 

Crystat PaLace.—The last two concerts, Sat- 
urday the 17th and Saturday the 24th instant, did 
not present any novel points of interest. At the 
former the instrumental pieces comprised Haydn's 
symphony in B flat, and the overture to Melusina 
(Mendelssohn) and the Flauto Magico (Mozart). 
Madame Sainton-Dolby and Miss Parepa were the 
vocalists, and M. Sainton played two solos of his 
own composition on the violin. The ladies were en- 
cored severally in Mr. Balfe’s ballad, “ The green 
trees whispered low,” and the cavatina from Vic- 
torine, “ Oh, bright were my visions ;” and M. Sain- 
ton was loudly applauded in both his performances, 
chiefly in his Lucrezia Borgia. ‘There was a good 
attendance. 

At the concert, Iast Saturday, Mr. Augustus 
Manns, not satisfied, let us suppose, with the recep- 
tion accorded at the concert on the 10th instant, to 
Robert: Schumann’s symphony in B flat, introduced 
it a second time, and announced in the programme 
its repetition as by “special desire.” This, flo 
doubt, referred to a few individuals, lovers of the 
music of Robert Schumann, who, with great philan- 
thropy, would convert all to their own way of think- 
ing. The symphony did not much improve on clos- 
er acquaintance. [So says the London Musical World.] 
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Music By Mari.—Quantities of Music are now sent by mail, 
the expense being only about one cent apiece, while the care 
and rapidity of transportation are remarkable. Those at a 
great distance will find the mode of eonveyance not only a 
convenience, but a saving of expense in obtaining supplies. 
Books can also be sent by mail, at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
miles; beyond that, double the above rates. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 
Oh! the lark issinging in the sky. H. von Hoff. 25 


A very attractive parlor-song, lately added to the 
repertoire of charming English ballads, interpreted 
by Mrs. Long. 

Jenny Bright. Nicolai. 

Lively and well marked ; good for beginners. 


Lassie are you waking. Geo. Linley. 25 
Dearer still. a 25 
Mine. vs 25 
I don’t forget. * 25 


New songs by this highly esteemed poet and compo- 
ser, published simultaneously here and in England. 


Books. 


Tue Sone Festrvat : A Compendium of Music 
of every variety ; Psalmody, Songs, Ballads, 
Duets, Trios, Quartets, Glees, Sacred and Op- 
eratic Choruses, suited to the wants of Choirs, 
Singing Classes, Glee Clubs, Musical Conven- 
tions, Chorus Societies, and the Drawing-Room. 
By Virgil C. Taylor. 50 

When this work app d — some ths ago — the 
most devoted friends and admirers of Mr. Taylor’s 
music would hardly have dared to predict for it a suc- 
cess so flattering as its ineoensing popularity and con- 
stantly extending use has al y established. If 
any one feature may be specified as particularly char- 
acterizing the work, it may be said of it —there are 
no pieces contained in it designed only to “ fild up” 
the book — each piece has a specific character, which 
renders it difficult to decide which, if any, could be 
dispensed with. 

or the Psalmody department, while there are many 
tunes of a plain and easy form which come witLin 
the scope of singers but of ordinary attainments to 
execute, we feel constrained to say, we doubt whether, 
in the same space, the book can be found, which con- 
tains as many gems, of a strictly classical and artistic 
make, as this. The most fastidious Quartet choirs of 
city churches would hardly desire anything in the 
shape of Psalmody more intrinsically select and beau- 
tiful than the tunes Lawren, Reeves, Jerauld, Piper, 
Dexter, Bodstein, Yinton. and others similar; while 
the Secular department is again equally choice in its 
varied contributions of Songs, Duets, Trios, Quartets 
and Choruses, both of the Oratorio and Operatic or- 
der. The Quartet, ‘‘ Moonlight on the Sea.” is not 
only a rare production, even among its many 
competitors in the work, but is a composition upon 
whose merits may justly be based the claim of celebri- 
ty for its author to a degree challenging comparison 
with the most brilliant efforts of European composers. 
To commend music of such a character to the num- 
berless musical societies through the country who are 
in quest of that which is truly desirable, is but an act 
of public good; as, not only the very existence of all 
such associations depends, in part, upon the perfec- 
tion of the music performed, but the general advance- 
ment of the cause of mnsic will be in correspondence 
with the salient qualities of that which is practiced, 
the character of which will go to form the public 


taste. 

The familiar arrangement of ‘‘ Joy! Joy! Freedom 
to-day,” in the Opera Chorus Book, from ‘‘ The Gip- 
sy’s Warning,”’) will be found in the ‘‘ Song Festival,” 
in a new and attractive garb; in place of the too 
lengthy and slow Trio for Tenors and Bass in A flat in 
the original, Mr. Taylor has substituted a most bril- 
fiant duet; together with other changes and altera- 
tions, which render the piece, according to his version, 
one of the most stirring and popular choruses of the 
Opera kind extant. Without extending our notice of 
the work unduly, we will call attention to but one 
more piece, the last in the book and extending over 
nine pages, ‘‘’Tis Song makes Fresh the Weary.” 
The style of this Chorus is eminently operatic through- 
out. The first movement being an Allegretto in six- 
eight time, and followed by a Tenor Solo in A flat, ac- 
companied by a Trio for male voices. This latter por- 
tion of the piece not only excels anything else from 
Mr. Taylor’s pen in the book, but in point of elabo- 
ratefstructure as well as classical music, is hardly sur- 
passed — by anything of a similar strain—by the 
standard operas of the day. 

In view of the unusual merits of this work, it is but 
expressing what a universal cultivated musical taste, 
upon becoming acquainted with its true character, 
would heartily endorse, to say, that the diffusion of a 
musical literature like that composing the pages of 
the “‘ Song Festival,” is the planting of seed in musical 
soil, which will not only prove prolific of an abundant 
harvest, but will be preéminently instrumental in re- 
fining and elevating the musical taste of the country 
to a most desired degree. 
































